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GALLOWAY 


HUNGRY CHILDREN in Asia often search streets for stray bits of food 


World’s Need for Foods 


Is Steadily 


Increasing 


Global Population Is Growing Daily—and at a Much Faster Rate 
Than the Production of Foodstuffs on Farms 


MERICAN tourists who go to 
Greece this summer will have an 
opportunity to see a new work of art 
in a land famous for its ancient sculp- 
tures. The new work is a bust of a 
70-year-old American named Walter 
Eugene Packard. It was unveiled last 
month in the village of Antheless near 
the Gulf of Lamia. 

Mr. Packard, a soil expert from 
Berkeley, California, has well earned 
the immortality of Grecian marble. 
He showed the Greeks how they could 
use water from the Sperkhios River 
to wash alkali from the barren fields 
around Antheless. As a result, 15,000 
once-idle fields are now green with 
growing rice. Last year these fields 
began making an annual difference of 
10 million dollars in the nation’s earn- 
ings. They enable Greece to export 
five million dollars’ worth of rice each 
year instead of importing a similar 
amount, as she had been doing. 

The erection of a monument to an 
agricultural expert may have a sig- 
nificance that extends beyond the 
boundaries of Greece. It may sym- 
bolize the new interest that mankind 
is taking in one of its oldest problems, 
hunger. Even our preoccupation with 
A-bombs and H-bombs does not blind 
us to the threat of famine. We know 
that if mankind escapes destruction 
by atomic war it faces another ter- 
rible menace in starvation. 

Today the human race is growing 
faster than ever before. It has reached 
the 214-billion mark and is gaining at 
the rate of more than one per cent a 
year. In 1953 it acquired 25 million 


additional mouths in need of food. 

Each new day, in other words, finds 
the world with 70,000 more people 
than it had the day before. “The cold, 
hard fact,’ Norris E. Dodd, director 
general of the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture ‘Organization has 
said, “is that there are not being 
produced 70,000 more cups of milk or 
rolls of bread or bowls of rice to feed 
them.” Last year he warned us that 
the world’s need for food “is already 
dangerous and daily grows more bit- 
ter.” 

The danger in the present situation 
is illustrated by a map recently pub- 
lished by the American Geographical 
Society in its monthly bulletin, Focus. 
This map, from which the one on page 
six is adapted, shows the parts of the 
globe where human diets are adequate, 
partly inadequate, and wholly inade- 
quate. (An exception should be noted 
in the case of the Soviet Union. 
Though avaliable figures indicate an 
adequate diet for the majority of Rus- 
sians, unofficial reports speak from 
time to time of famine conditions in 
numerous small areas.) 

As we all know, food serves the 
human body in several ways. It pro- 
vides for growth, replaces worn-out 
tissue, and supplies energy for warmth 
and muscular activity. But to keep 
healthy the body must have the right 
kinds of food. It needs proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, minerals, and 
vitamins in sufficient quantities. 

Of the elements that make up the 
diet, proteins are by far the most im- 

(Concluded on page 6) 





Education by Jelevision 
Is Spreading in the U.S. 


Universities and Public Schools Both Find Uses 
for TV Screen as a New Teaching Aid 


N elderly, bespectacled gentleman 
by the name of Frank Baxter is 
Los Angeles’ “best local male per- 
former on television,” according to a 
national award-making group. He is 
not a singer, a news commentator, a 
comedian, or member of a panel show. 
Dr. Frank Baxter is a college profes- 
sor whose TV program is on Shake- 
speare and his plays. 

When Dr. Baxter steps before the 
TV camera every Saturday morning, 
some 750,000 students come to atten- 
tion before television sets. Several 
hundred of them pay a $12 registra- 
tion fee, take a final exam on the Uni- 
versity of Southern California cam- 
pus, and—if they pass—receive one 
unit of college credit. Thousands of 
others do not take the course for 
credit, but have become enthusiastic 
Shakespeare fans as a result of listen- 
ing to Dr. Baxter. 

The program of this university pro- 
fessor is a good example of what edu- 
cational television can be. Though 
educational TV is being explored 
slowly today, it holds exciting promise 
for the future. If that promise is 
fulfilled, television may yet bring 
about as great a revolution in learning 
as did the invention of printing hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

Today almost all TV stations are 
commercial. That is, their programs 


are usually financed by advertising. 
They are directed more toward enter- 
tainment than toward education, al- 
though some programs combine the 
two approaches. 


There are now only about half a 
dozen non-commercial, educational TV 
stations on the air. By the end of 
this year, there may be 15 or so. This 
shows encouraging progress, yet it 
falls far short of the 250 for which 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC) reserved channels two 
years ago. 

At that time the FCC—the govern- 
ment agency which supervises radio 
and television in this country—set 
aside 242 channels (later increased to 
250) for non-commercial, educational 
stations. The commission ruled that 
the educational channels would be “‘i- 
censed only to non-profit, educational 
organizations upon a showing that the 
proposed station will be used primarily 
to serve the educational needs of the 
community.” The stations were to be 
authorized to “transmit educational, 
cultural, and entertainment programs, 
and programs designed for use by 
schools and school systems,” but not 
programs for which payment is re- 
ceived. 

Today only 46 applications have 
been filed for the 250 reserved chan- 
nels. As we have already pointed out, 
only a handful of stations are actually 
on the air. Among the areas in which 
non-commercial, educational stations 
are in operation are Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, and Madison, 
Wisconsin. In a few other areas, edu- 
cational stations are operating, but in 
most cases they are not strictly non- 
commercial and are not on any of the 

(Concluded on page 2) 





WIDE WORLD 


TELEVISION is becoming popular as an educational medium. The group here 
is rehearsing a science show on the history and habits of bats. 
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TV and School 
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channels reserved for educational uses. 

Why is educational television com- 
ing along so slowly? One obstacle has 
been the high cost of establishing and 
operating non-commercial _ stations. 
The Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, a national planning group, 
recently studied cost estimates in- 
cluded in applications for educational 
channels. The committee found that 
estimates for outlays necessary to set 
up the proposed stations averaged 
about $350,000. In addition, annual 
operating costs were estimated at 
$150,000. 

At first, funds to operate educa- 
tional TV stations were sought from 
state and city governments. This ap- 
proach has had very limited success. 
Many more government legislative 
bodies have voted against supporting 
educational TV than have voted in 
favor of it. 

Three states—Oklahoma, Alabama, 
and Wisconsin—have enacted legisla- 
tion to establish state-wide educational 
television networks. Oklahoma, the 
first state to do so, plans to set up a 
network of eight to ten stations. Ala- 
bama plans a network of five or six 
stations, and may be the first state 
to put such a system into operation. 
In Wisconsin, the legislature has ap- 
proved such a system, but it will not 
become effective unless approved by 
the voters in November. 

A number of other states and cer- 
tain local governments have refused 
to finance educational TV. Some 
states—New Jersey, for example— 
have actually curbed experiments in 
this field. Educational TV planners 
are now, for the most part, seeking 
financial support elsewhere. 

One favored method of attempting 
to meet costs is to have the plant pro- 
vided by an educational institution. 
Among the colleges where TV stations 
are located are the Universities of 
Houston, Southern California, and 
Michigan. It has been found that most 
are able to provide space 
somewhere for broadcasting facilities. 
Thus, the huge initial cost of setting 
up a station is greatly diminished. 

Another method is to get the back- 
ing of a private foundation. A num- 
ber of large, philanthropic organiza- 
tions have made funds available for 
research, planning, station construc- 
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BEING IN A HOSPITAL in New York doesn’t keep these handicapped children 


They get daily instructions from teachers by television. 


tion, and other activities in the edu- 
cational TV field. 

The Ford Foundation has been espe- 
cially active in furthering educational 
television. It has made grants of 
$100,000 to $150,000 to 30-odd cities 
to build stations. 

The method that may be used most 
widely in the future, though, is pri- 
vate, community-wide financing. St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Pittsburgh have 
been cited as examples of particularly 
successful community fund-raising. A 
one-night, doorbell-ringing campaign 
in more than 100 communities within 
signal range in the St. Louis area pro- 
duced nearly $100,000. In Chicago, 
$400,000 was raised in one month. 

Financing is not the only obstacle to 
educational TV. A second barrier in 
many areas has been apathy. Even 
when funds have been available, some 
communities have shown little enthu- 
siasm for getting operations under 
way. Most of this indifference, it is 
felt, lies in a lack of understanding of 
what educational TV has to offer. 

There are many fields, supporters of 
educational TV claim, in which this 
medium can make a great contribu- 
tion. The potentialities of educational 
television have been pointed out by 
President Milton Eisenhower of Penn- 
sylvania State College, who has said 
that it “possesses qualities that in- 
evitably make it a crucial factor in the 








WASHINGTON POST 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C., courses in music are conducted by television. Students 
in five schools follow the courses, along with the class in the studio. 


prevailing world struggle for the con- 
trol of men’s minds.” He went on to 
say that educators are required by 
“the terrible urgency of helping peo- 
ple to understand the bewildering 
changes now occurring in their every- 
day world . . . to reach vast numbers 
of people quickly and with a technique 
that is meaningful to widely diverse 
temperaments and degrees of intel- 
ligence.” 

One field in which educational TV 
can play a major role is that of class- 
room instruction. Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools have used televised instruc- 
tive programs—over commercial sta- 
tions—since the 1947-48 school year. 
A national survey made last year 
showed that some 37 program series 
had been presented over commercial 
stations during the 1952-53 school 
year. 

Colleges and universities have used 
TV very successfully in a number of 
areas. As of March 1954, 21 colleges 
or universities were offering or had 
offered 80 courses for credit over tele- 
vision. 

One of the benefits of teaching by 
television is that use can be made of 
special equipment and exhibits which 
could often not be shown in small 
classrooms, either because of the ex- 
pense involved or the physical diffi- 
culties in transporting them. For ex- 
ample, the television station at Iowa 
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WMAL—TV 


TELEVISION helps us to understand and judge the work of officials by presenting 
congressional investigations and other everyday events of government 


State College gives courses in animal 
husbandry in which use is made of 
farm animals of many kinds. Dr. 
Frank Baxter makes effective use of a 
model of Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre 
which took him 20 years to build. 

A report issued last March on the 
results of a research project gives 
evidence of the effectiveness of tele- 
vision in teaching. E. S. Carpenter 
of Toronto University delivered a lec- 
ture which was transmitted to one 
group of students by television and to 
another by radio, while a third group 
spent the time studying the text of 
the lecture. When the students were 
tested, the television group rated first, 
the radio group second, and the text- 
studying group third. 

Advocates of the use of television in 
education are quick to point out that 
it is not meant to replace the teacher 
or the classroom. Telford Taylor, 
former FCC general counsel, told the 
New York commission on educational 
TV last year: “Television is not a sub- 
stitute for the teacher, but a new tool 
for the teacher to use. . . Its proper 
use will not contract, but will greatly 
expand, the scope and opportunity for 
question and answer between the 
teacher and the student.” 

The fondest hopes of the champions 
of educational television are that it 
will bring about a more informed citi- 
zenry, able to make sound judgments 
in these troubled times. Equally im- 
portant is the potential ability of ed- 
ucational TV to stimulate desirable 
civic action. 

An indication of the possibilities in 
this field was given by the reaction 
to a program produced by the Iowa 
State College station. The Whole 
Town’s Talking presented unrehearsed 
discussions by local citizens of com- 
munity problems. Communities which 
participated in the program reported 
that plans for community projects and 
reforms which had been dormant for 
years were reactivated. Special elec- 
tions were held, and reorganizations 
were undertaken. 

Many would agree with Arthur 
Compton, former chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, that educational 
TV can “help people understand where 
they fit into the social order, and 
make their lives of greater value to 
themselves and to society.” Those 
who are seeking the expansion of edu- 
cational TV feel that the benefits are 
so great that extra effort must be 
made in coming months to solve the 
financing problem. 
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India Gelebrates Seven Years of Independence 


If Nation Succeeds as a Democracy, It Will Be a Big Victory for Freedom in Asia 


T WAS just seven years ago this sum- 
mer that India became a free and 
independent nation. At that time old 
India, which had been under British 
rule for nearly a century, was split 
into two countries—India for the Hin- 
dus and Pakistan for the Moslems. 
Under the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, India took her place in the 
world as a self-governing nation. 

Since then the people of India have 
worked hard to guide their nation 
along the path of democracy and to 
solve the staggering problems which 
confront their young republic. Sel- 
dom has a big nation in its early years 
of existence been plagued with such 
troubles as those facing India. 

Today the eyes of the world are on 
democratic India and communist China 
to see which nation comes out better. 
It is important to the free world that 
India does, so long as she continues 
to follow democratic practices at home. 

THE LAND. With an area of 1,209,- 
000 square miles, India is somewhat 
over half the size of the United States. 
Most of the land is rugged and hot, but 
there is a considerable variety of ter- 
rain and weather. Steaming jungles, 
burning deserts, and snowy mountair 
peaks all are found in India. 

The towering Himalaya Mountains 
rise along the northern border, and 
just south of them stretch the rich 
plains of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
Rivers—the most thickly settled part 
of the country. Most of the peninsula 
is covered by a plateau which drops 
down to a low coastal plain on both 
sides. The plateau is rugged and cut 
by low-lying mountains, but the coast- 
line is so regular that there are few 
good harbors. 

India is at the mercy of the mon- 
soons—the seasonal winds which blow 
across southern Asia. In summer, the 
monsoons coming northeastward from 
the ocean bring torrential downpours. 
Winter, when the monsoons blow back 


across the land, is a season of 
drought. 
RESOURCES. India is rich in re- 


sources, but few have been developed. 
There are huge deposits of coal, iron, 
and manganese, and some bauxite, 
tungsten, uranium, copper, gold, dia- 
monds, sapphires, and oil. India’s 
potential production of hydroelectric 
power is great, but only a fraction of 
the total is harnessed. Forests, while 
covering about ten per cent of the 
land, are not important commercially, 
except for the highly valuable teak- 
wood. 

THE PEOPLE. There is no single 
answer to the question, “What is an 
Indian like?” The 360 million Indi- 
ans—one-sixth of the world’s popula- 
tion—differ greatly among themselves. 
An Indian may be a wealthy prince 
who owns palaces of fabulous beauty 
or he may be a poor farmer who lives 
in a bare mud hut. He may have 
the best education, or none at all. His 
color may be white, brown, or black. 
He may speak any one of 14 languages 
or 225 dialects, gnd follow one of 
eight different religions. 

For most Indians, though, life is 
a never-ending battle against famine 
and disease. There is never enough 
to eat, and the average lifespan is only 
27 years. While the caste system is 
dying out in the cities, it is difficult 
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to uproot in country areas. In many 
parts of the nation, the ancient castes 
which divide people into certain classes 
and permit no one to rise to a higher 
level of society than the one to which 
he was born are still in effect. 

EDUCATION. Hand in hand with 
India’s poverty is the illiteracy of its 
people. Less than one-fifth of the In- 
dians can read and write. This is 
a great handicap to progress in every 
field 

The government is trying to build 
new classrooms. India now has a plan 
to build a school in or near every one 
of the nation’s 550,000 small villages. 

INDUSTRY. India has the makings 
of an industrial nation, but so far most 
of her factories are small. India’s 
largest industry—the making of tex- 
tiles—is in a healthy state, but the 
nation needs much more steel, cement, 
and chemicals. At present India’s 
stee! output is only 114 million tons 
a year compared to 105 million tons 
in the U. S. 

The Indian government is encour- 
aging new industries and is trying to 
get outsiders to put money into manu- 
facturing plants. Already a number 
of factories turn out matches, sugar, 
salt, paper, cement, and chemicals. 

India needs an improved transpor- 
tation system. There are 255,000 
miles of highways, but many of them 
are not improved. India has only 
47,000 miles of railroads. (The U. S. 
has 223,000 miles of railroads.) 

FARMING. Four out of five Indians 
depend on the land for a living. Farm 
families live together in little villages 
around which are scattered the tiny 
fielis. The average farmer cultivates 
no rnore than 21% to 7 acres, and farm- 
ing methods are primitive at best. 
The chief crops are rice and other 
grains, oil seeds, cotton, sugar cane, 
tobacco, jute, and tea. 

Because of India’s chronic food 
shortage, the government is trying to 
hel» farmers make better use of their 
land and water. It is showing them 
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how to plant crops more efficiently, 
and new irrigation systems are getting 
under way. Both by voluntary and 
compulsory means, steps are being 
taken to remedy the land tenancy sys- 
tem whereby farmers pay rent 
amounting to 50 or 60 per cent of the 
value of their crops. 

TRADE. The bulk of India’s trade 
is with Britain and members of the 
Commonwealth and the United States. 
Leading exports include jute, tea, cot- 
ton, spices, minerals, burlap, hides and 
skins, and wool. Leading imports are 
machinery, grains, oil, and various 
manufactured articles. 

GOVERNMENT. India’s government 
is patterned after that of Great Brit- 
ain except that there is a president 
instead of a queen. The real head of 
the government is the Prime Minister, 
who at present is Jawaharlal Nehru, 
one of the men who led India’s fight 
for independence from Britain. 

There is some question about In- 
dia’s dealings with communism. At 
home, Prime Minister Nehru has acted 
strongly to prevent Red demonstra- 
tions. On several occasions, he has 
put communists in jail. On the other 


hand, Nehru seems to take a rather 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
INDIA’S PRIME MINISTER, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


friendly attitude toward the commu- 
nist governments of Russia and China. 
The friendly attitude toward the Reds 
is what worries the U. S. government. 
Nevertheless, most observers still feel 
that India offers far greater hope of 
aiding the cause of democracy than 
China does. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. India has come 
in for criticism because of her refusal 
to side definitely with the free world 
against Russia. While Nehru has 
taken strong measures to curb com- 
munists within his own nation, India 
has pursued “neutrality” in the United 
Nations. The Indians say that their 
chief aim is world peace, which they 
think can be achieved through negotia- 
tion between Russia and the West. 

India keeps a close watch on its 
neighbor, Pakistan. When the old 
India, a part of the British Empire, 
went out of existence in 1947, it was 
partitioned into the two lands of India 
and Pakistan. From the beginning, 
there has been rivalry between the 
two. Today the biggest issue between 
them is Kashmir, a state on the north- 
ern boundary of both lands. A vote 
of the people of Kashmir will eventu- 
ally determine whether this land will 
be part of India or Pakistan. 

Recently a new issue concerning 
India’s relations with Pakistan came 
to the fore—the military agreement 
between the U. S. and Pakistan. India 
has made it plain that she opposes 
our giving arms aid to her neighbor. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. is helping 
India to carry out a big technical- 
assistance program to boost food pro- 
duction and attack poverty, illiteracy, 
and disease. Leaders in our country 
feel it is to our advantage to help 
India build a sound democratic gov- 
ernment and healthy economy, even 
if the Asiatic nation doesn’t line up 
on our side as we would like to have 
her do. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF HISTORY. India 
has one of the longest histories of any 
country on earth. As early as 3000 
B. C., the people who lived along the 
Indus River knew how to build brick 
houses and how to weave cloth. 

In 518 B. C., a powerful Persian 
ruler sent his soldiers into India. They 
took over much of the northern part 
of the country. About 200 years later, 
Alexander the Great also made con- 
quests in India. During the next 13 
centuries, people from many lands 
came to India. All left their mark on 
the Asiatic land. 

In 1498, Vasco da Gama discovered 
an ocean route to India around the 
Cape of Good Hope. This started a 
race among European nations for the 
rich Indian trade. Rivalry was es- 
pecially strong between France and 
Britain. Just as the French were get- 
ting a foothold, the British East India 
Company turned the tables and man- 
aged to get control of most of India. 
Later the British government took the 
lands controlled by the East India 
Company plus some other territory. 
The area became known as British 
India. Some land stayed under French 
rule, however. 

Before many years passed, India 
began her long campaign for free- 
dom. At the end of World War II, 
Britain finally agreed to give the land 
its independence. 
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The Story of the Week 


Is Case Closed? 


Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer is not 
expected to be employed in future 
public service following the recent 
decision of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The commission upheld by 
4-1 an earlier vote by the Personnel 
Security Board branding Dr. Oppen- 
heimer a security risk and denying 
him access to secret government in- 
formation. 

Three members of the AEC voted 
against Scientist Oppenheimer be- 
cause of his bad associations and 
lack of judgment. They charge that 
he has had close ties with communists, 
and that he showed poor judgment in 
not promptly reporting efforts by com- 
munists to get atomic secrets from 
him. 

One member, Mr. Thomas Murray, 
went even further. He said that Dr. 
Oppenheimer is actually disloyal be- 
cause he has failed to obey certain 
security regulations that apply to the 
nation’s scientists. The commission- 
ers all agree that the scientist never 
passed information to people not en- 
titled to receive it. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Murray believes that to disobey se- 
curity regulations is to be disloyal. 

The lone dissent came from Dr. 
Henry Smyth, senior member of the 
commission, who believes Dr. Oppen- 
heimer to be completely loyal and not 
a security risk. Dr. Smyth states 
that the purpose of the security pro- 
gram is to keep the nation’s secrets 
from its enemies. He holds that, since 
Dr. Oppenheimer has never given 
away any secrets, he is loyal and trust- 
worthy. Dr. Smyth points out that 
the government is depriving itself of 
the services of the man who directed 
the making of the first atomic bomb. 

The general public lines up on two 
sides regarding the decision of the 
AEC. Those who agree with the rul- 
ing hold that the government should 
drop all scientists about whom there is 
the slightest doubt. They believe that 
if this is done, no subversives will be 
able to steal the country’s scientific 
secrets. 

People who disagree with the AEC 
argue that, under the rigid security 
program now in force, there is doubt 
about almost all scientists working 
for the government. They point out 
that scientists must have absolute 
freedom so long as they do not give 
away any secret information. There- 


fore, they hold that the security laws 
should be relaxed so as not to harm 





WIDE WORLD 
JAPAN, famous for its textiles, has de- 
veloped a new type of light cotton cloth. 
The Japanese women like it for summer- 
time kimonos. 
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by Chinese Nationalists off the mainland of communist China. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS get military training on Formosa and other islands held 


The girls may 


have to fight one day, if the Reds should try to occupy the islands. 


the nation’s defense efforts in any way. 
Whether or not Dr. Oppenheimer is 
allowed to work for the government— 
and it now appears that he will not— 
he will probably continue his teaching 
and research work at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Thus, the country will still be 
able to make indirect use of Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s knowledge and talents. 


Britain and U. S. 


Sir Winston Churchill has returned 
to England after what will probably 
be his last visit to the United States. 
Mr. Churchill came here, accompanied 
by British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden, to discuss differences between 
his country and the United States on 
how to deal with certain world prob- 
lems. The leaders of the United 
States and Britain announced agree- 
ment and proposed action on three 
specific issues: 

(1) Southeast Asia. The countries 
will form plans for a defense system 
in that area. However, they will not 
put any of the plans into action until 
Pierre Mendes-France, the new French 
Premier, has had a chance to make 
peace with the communists in Indo- 
china. Mr. Mendes-France has set 
July 20 as his deadline for reaching 
a cease-fire agreement. 

(2) Germany. President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Churchill still favor 
creation of the European Defense 
Community. They warned France 
that if it fails to ratify the EDC treaty 
soon, they will seek to restore sover- 
eignty to West Germany. Thus the 
French have the choice of working 
together with the Germans in a com- 
bined army or of having Germany 
build an independent military force 
which might be used against France 
in the future. 

(3) Atomic cooperation. Mr. 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Churchill believe that their countries 
should share as much atomic informa- 
tion as is allowed by law. A bill to 
permit us to give even more atomic 
data to our allies is now before Con- 
gress. 

The decision to plan an Asian de- 
fense system is a compromise between 


opposing views held by British and 
U. S. leaders. The British feel that 
the new French government has a 
better chance to achieve peace in Indo- 
china if there is no outside interfer- 
ence. They did not even wish to dis- 
cuss such a defense system until the 
Geneva Conference ended. 

U. S. officials, on the other hand, 
wished to press ahead and organize 
collective defense in Asia some weeks 
ago. They believed that the French 
position in talks with the communists 
would be strengthened if that country 
was backed in the Far East by an 
alliance of the free nations. 

The compromise finally reached was 
this: Churchill agreed to make it clear 
that Britain would definitely support 
an Asian defense pact, and we agreed 
to wait until after French-Indochinese 
peace negotiations are concluded be- 
fore taking concrete steps in this 
direction. 


“Locarno” Pacts 


When the U. S. House of Represent- 
atives voted to set aside 800 million 
dollars in aid to Asian countries not 
long ago, the lawmakers asked the 
President to withhold funds from na- 
tions making ‘“Locarno-type” pacts 
with communist lands. Such treaties, 
House members argue, would imply 
recognition of the communists’ right 
to the areas they have conquered. 

The term “Locarno” comes from 
pacts signed by Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and other nations at Locarno, 
Switzerland, late in 1925. At that 
time France and her neighbors feared 
that Germany, defeated by them in 
World War I, might seek revenge. 
It was felt that the Germans might 
someday try to seize areas taken from 
them at the end of that conflict. Un- 
der the Locarno pacts, Germany agreed 
not to extend her boundaries by force- 
ful means. Also, the major European 
nations promised to aid lands near 
Germany if invaded by an aggressor. 

For a short time after the Locarno 
agreements were signed, Europe felt 
she was relatively safe from threats 
of war. But Germany, under Hitler, 
ignored the Locarno pledges some 


years later and unleashed a war of 
conquest. 

Today, Locarno-type agreements 
chiefly refer to proposed treaties be- 
tween the free nations and the com- 
munists to maintain the existing 
boundaries between them. In other 
words, each side would pledge not to 
try to extend its power by the use 
of force. 

Britain has suggested such a plan 
as a means of halting further Red 
conquests in Southeast Asia. Critics 
say that past pledges of this kind have 
proved to be worthless, and that the 
free nations must take action to pre- 
serve peace rather than to rely on 
mere promises of aggressor nations. 


Air Force Academy 


The Air Force will soon have a serv- 
ice academy comparable to West Point 
and Annapolis. Since Air Force Sec- 
retary Harold Talbott recently an- 
nounced that an Air Academy will be 
located at Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
the necessary planning to achieve this 
aim has begun. This spot was chosen 
after a survey of over 500 proposed 
sites. 

Construction of the $126,000,000 
“West Point of the Air” will begin 
as soon as possible. The academy will 
be completed some time in 1957. In 
the meantime, a temporary academy 
will be conducted at Lowry Air Force 
Base in Denver. The first class of 
330 cadets will begin studies there 
in July, 1955. 

Secretary Talbott chose the Col- 
orado Springs site largely because of 
its climate. The summers are cool 
and the winters moderate, and the dry 
conditions will provide good year- 
round flight training weather. 

The Air Force expects the academy 
eventually to provide half the 1,200 
regular officers it needs each year. 
At present, many of these men are 
chosen from West Point and Annapo- 
lis. 


Behind the Curtain 


The free world had a peek through 
a crack in the iron curtain recently, 
and it was horrified at what it saw. 
A former Russian secret police agent 
described police tactics in Soviet Rus- 
sia to a Congressional committee in- 
communist aggression. 
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trains. 


The former MVD (secret police) offi- 
cer escaped to western Germany a 
year ago. American intelligence 
agents have kept him hidden there. 

Grigori Burlitski described to the 
Congressmen how the Russians have 
deported the nopulations of entire So- 
viet states, totaling over one million 
people, to Siberian slave camps. The 
only crime of the victims was that 
they wanted independence. 

Mr. Burlitski also testified that 
there are strong  anti-communist 
armies throughout Russia that would 
help the West in a war with the com- 
munists. He said that, because of 
such practices by the police as he 
described, the majority of Soviet 
peasants, farmers, and members of the 
military oppose the communist dic- 
tatorship, and would arise against 
their oppressors in the event of a war 
with the free nations. 


Steel Agreement 


Labor peace in the steel industry 
was assured for a year when the 
steelworkers’ union signed a new con- 
tract with management. Union rep- 
resentatives of the nation’s estimated 
600,000 steelworkers tried for weeks 
to work out a new agreement with the 
steelmakers to replace the contract 
that expired on June 30. They finally 
signed the contract one day before 
the deadline. 

The new contract gives to the steel- 
workers their major demands: (1) 
a pay boost, and (2) increased pen- 
sions and insurance benefits. 

The pay boost will raise wages 5 
cents’an hour. This will bring the 
average wage in the industry to $2.20 
an hour, with a minimum rate of 
$1.50 an hour. 

The increase in pensions will give 
$140 a month to workers with 30 
years’ service. This is an increase 
of $40 a month in the minimum pen- 
sion to be paid those who have spent 
that period of time in the industry. 

Steel officials predict that the new 


The coaches, built close to the 


pay raises will increase the cost of 
making steel about $4 a ton, but they 
indicate that the average price of 
steel to the consumer will probably 
go up only $3. 


In Case of Emergency 


The government is ready to rush 
economic controls through Congress in 
the event of a national emergency. 
Such a program will go into effect 
if the United States intervenes in 
the Indochinese war or is forced to 
face any other crisis conditions. 

The administration has been work- 
ing on the controls study for more 
than a year. It recently made public 
an outline of its plans. They include: 

(1) An immediate 90-day freeze on 
wages and prices as soon as a national 
ernergency is declared. 

(2) Wage, price, rent, and mate- 
rials controls designed to prevent in- 
flation and scarcities. These will be- 
come effective after the 90-day period. 
They will be similar to the control 
measures enforced during World War 
I], but are designed to be more effec- 
tive. 

The experts are still examining 
plans for rationing of scarce mate- 
rials. They emphasize that they will 
not put a rationing program into ef- 
fect unless it is absolutely necessary. 

The range of controls will depend 
on the type and degree of emergency. 
Officials indicate that they have differ- 
ent plans for different situations. They 
have several bills ready to go to Con- 
gress as soon as an emergency arises. 


Tobacco and Health 


The controversy over a possible link 
between smoking and death rates, es- 
pecially from cancer, continues to 
rage. The latest development in this 
battle is a report by the American 
Cancer Society. 

The Society’s account is based on a 
survey during the past 214 years cov- 
ering over 175,000 men. The findings 
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rails, can take curves and the straight-away quite safely at high speeds. 


show that, among men 50 to 70 years 
old, cigarette smokers have a death 
rate, from all diseases, higher than 
that of nonsmokers. In the case of 
lung cancer, the conclusions are not 
yet definite, but different phases of 
the studies indicate that from 3 to 
possibly 9 times as many smokers die 
of this type of cancer as do non- 
smokers. 

The study is the first to link higher 
death rates from all causes to smok- 
ing. Reports in the past have dealt 
only with the relationship between 
smoking and cancer. This survey, 
however, shows the death rate from 
heart attack to be 50 per cent greater 
among cigarette smokers than among 
nonsmokers, and from other diseases 
as much as 75 per cent higher. 

The Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee does not go along with the 
Cancer Society’s report. This com- 
mittee is a group set up to study the 
effect of tobacco on health. It be- 
lieves that much more research must 
be done to get conclusive evidence that 
smoking has ill effects on health. Its 
members argue that the surveys and 
studies which have been made are not 
extensive enough to show a direct rela- 
tionship between smoking and disease. 


Guatemalan Developments 


The communist menace in Guate- 
mala has been crushed by anti-commu- 
nist rebels. Colonel Castillo Armas, 
leader of the anti-communist troops, 
and Colonel Elfego Monzon, head of 
the military government, recently 
came to terms on forming a new gov- 
ernment, the country’s fourth in a 
week. The two leaders, heads of rival 
regimes, both unfriendly to commu- 
nism, combined their forces into a 
single government and set out to re- 
store conditions to normal as quickly 
as possible. 

The greatest problem the new gov- 
ernment faces is a series of commu- 
nist uprisings throughout the country. 
Communist leaders, on the run since 


the pro-communist regime of President 
Jacobo Arbenz fell, succeeded in stir- 
ring up many farm workers and union 
laborers to revolt against the new gov- 
ernment. The nation’s anti-commu- 
nist leaders set out to put down the 
revolts, but they admitted that they 
lack the manpower to meet the crisis 
in some areas. 

Despite the latest uprisings, the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
hailed the victory of the anti-commu- 
nist rebels as a warning to Russia to 
stay out of this part of the world. 
They believe that Russia supported the 
former pro-communist government of 
Guatemala in an effort to gain a foot- 
hold in this hemisphere. 


Indochinese Climax 


Recent events in Indochina have 
made probable an early end to France’s 
8-year-old war. French troops have 
been withdrawn from a major portion 
of the Red River Delta, key prize in 
the battle. They are moving north in 
an effort to take up a more defensible 
position. 

This retreat leaves two thirds of the 
Delta in the hands of the communists, 
and puts 4 million additional civilians 
under communist control. It means 
that the French now control only a 
small sector in northern Viet Nam, the 
province of Indochina where the fight 
is raging. 

The end of the war could come either 
by military defeat or a cease-fire agree- 
ment. French Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France is attempting to reach an 
agreement with the communists to end 
the war, and fighting may have ceased 
before these lines are read. 

As discussions between Freneh and 
communist officers on a_ cease-fire 
agreement got under way, U. S. mili- 
tary officials became concerned about 
the fate of hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of arms that we have 
sent to Indochina. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Defense asked the French to 
try to destroy all armaments not taken 
with them during the withdrawal from 
the Red River Delta—so that the arms 
would not fall into Red hands. U. S. 
officials also discussed halting further 
arms aid to the French until their 
future position in Indochina became 
a bit clearer. 

Diplomatically, U. S. officials were 
worried about the terms for peace that 
France might accept. There was some 
American fear that the French would 
grant the Reds too many concessions— 
and, thereby, open the way for fur- 
ther communist advances in Southeast 
Asia. 
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World Foods 


(Concluded from page 1) 


portant. Some protein molecules are 
called essential because they cannot 
be manufactured in the body from 
other elements and so must be ac- 
quired ready made. The most useful 
proteins, those of animal origin, are 
rich in essential molecules. Ideally, 
the protein we consume each day 
should be from one-fifth to one-third 
animal. Because most animal proteins 
are expensive, the ideal proportion is 
often difficult for people to obtain. 

Carbohydrates present a much sim- 
pler Two of the principal 
ones, sugar and starch, come from 
grain, potatoes, corn, beans, berries, 
and fruit. They are relatively cheap 
and easily grown. Most of our energy 
comes from carbohydrates. 

An adequate diet provides enough 
carbohydrates for energy, but it pro- 
vides, also, enough protein for growth 
and for the rebuilding of body cells. 
The totally inadequate diet hasn’t 
enough of either. Wherever diet is 
deficient in both proteins and car- 
bohydrates, we can say that people 
are starving—slowly, perhaps, but 
starving, nevertheless. 

Notice on the map the large areas 
where diet is partly inadequate. In 
these areas, people get enough car- 
bohydrates to enable them to work 
(though often far below the normal 
level of efficiency), but they lack the 
protein necessary to build and restore 
body tissues. Protein deficiency in- 
evitably takes its toll in disease and 
shortened life. 

In the article accompanying its map, 
Focus adds the numbers who suffer 
from a partly inadequate diet to those 
whose diet is wholly inadequate. It 
concludes that two-thirds of the human 
race is suffering from starvation, 
swift or slow. 

“The amount of food available per 
capita per day,” says Focus, “depends 
upon the actual carrying capacity of 
a region, the number of people to 
share its products, and the food im- 
ports. These figures are known by 
country per year, and the daily avail- 
able ration could be computed 
the other factors were equal. 

“But all of the other factors are 
not equal, and the amount of food con- 


problem 





sumed is very different from the 
amount available. These other fac- 
tors are chiefly social, economic, and 
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FOOD IS LIMITED FOR 


cultural. Thus a large number of 
variables govern the factors that in 
turn condition the various human 
diets.” Starving countries, it goes 
on to say, fall into two groups, the 
“have-nots” and the “‘use-nots.” 

Have-not nations contain more peo- 
ple than their land is able to feed. The 
productivity of the land may be limited 
by lack of good soil, regular floods, 
or periodic destruction of crops by 
drought or insects. In some of these 
lands, food shortage is due largely to 
poor farming methods. China, Egypt, 
Japan, and even Puerto Rico can be 
classed as have-not countries in the 
sense of which we are speaking. 

The use-not countries are starving 
in spite of a theoretically adequate 
food supply. In theory, such countries 
as Cuba, Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, 
French West Africa, the Belgian 
Congo, and Indonesia can feed their 
people well. Why don’t they? 

Some nations, like Brazil, lack 
transportation facilities for moving 
foodstuffs from one province to an- 
other. The people of many countries 
are kept hungry by poverty. In some 


countries, farm land is used for rais- 
ing export crops rather than food, or 
it remains idle because it was bought 
by wealthy men merely as security 
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against inflation. Fertile land is often 
used inefficiently for cattle grazing 
while small farmers eke out a miser- 
able existence on stony mountain sides. 

What is the answer to the problem 
of hunger? There is no single answer, 
Focus concludes. Our western indus- 
trial farming is certainly not a uni- 
versal panacea. Indeed, it might wreck 
the economies of nations that live by 
a hand-labor system. As for planned 
economy, it has resulted in little suc- 
cess agriculturally and always con- 
stitutes a threat to individual liberty. 
Scientists speak hopefully of open- 
ing new frontiers—irrigating deserts, 
clearing jungles away, and obtaining 
abundant foodstuffs from the ocean’s 
teaming microscopic life. Before 
these frontiers can offer much help, 
however, tremendous technical and 
financial obstacles must be overcome. 

To point out difficulties is not to say 
that nothing can be done. In fact, 
something is being done at this mo- 
ment. Most of the world’s nations 
and territories are participating in 
mutual assistance programs designed 
to provide a better living for their 
people. 

The United States has played a 
pioneer part in this movement, and 
the United Nations, too, has been giv- 
ing technical assistance to nations that 
request it. Altogether, reports the 
New York Times, “70 countries are 
supplying help to augment self-help 
in 91 countries. Most of the donat- 
ing countries themselves are recipients 
also under the technical cooperation 
and assistance program.” 

Encouraging reports are already 
rolling in from the four corners of 
the earth. Famine-plagued India has 
increased her food production by five 
million tons and has begun to dream 
of a day when she will be self-sufficient 
in her principal foods. Italy has 
topped her record 1938 wheat crop by 
a million tons. Greece has become 
self-sufficient in wheat as well as rice. 
Turkey, once an importer of wheat, is 
now one of the four top wheat-selling 
nations. 

Mutual assistance played at least a 
modest part in making the world’s 
1953 crop of food and fibers a breaker 
of all records. Nearly every part of 
the world contributed to the upward 
trend, though there are indications 
that the rate of gain was slower in the 
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PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Soviet Union and its East European 
satellites. 

It would be unfair, of course, to 
judge mutual assistance on the results 
it has achieved so far. Encouraging 
though they are, the first results are 
only a drop in the bucket compared 
with those expected in the years ahead. 

Much of the work being done under 
mutual assistance programs is defi- 
nitely for the future. For example, 
vast irrigation enterprises are under 
way in Pakistan and India. Land is 
being reclaimed in southern Afghan- 
istan. Foreigners are teaching Ethi- 
opians to handle modern farm ma- 
chinery and to stamp out cattle disease 
with immunization. Our country has 
distributed coffee, cocoa, and oil palm 
seedlings to Liberian peasants in order 
to give them new sources of income. 
An American veterinarian in South 
Korea has proved that the hog cholera 
which once killed 43,000 pigs ina 
single year can be practically wiped 
out. 

This sample list of mutual assist- 
ance projects could be continued in- 
definitely. Though it does not permit 
us to be complacent about our ability 
to deal with the food problem, it shows 
us that there is much we can do in 
searching for solutions. It is espe- 
cially encouraging as a sign that man- 
kind recognizes the problem of hunger 
for what it is—a present and ever-in- 
creasing threat to the human race that 
must be fought on a world-wide front. 
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Antheless—an-thé-léss’ 
Lamia—1a’mé-ah 
Sperkhios—spér-khé-ds’ 
philanthropic—fil-an-throp’ik 
Venezuela—vén-iiz-wa'lah 
veterinarian—vét-er-i-nar’i-an 
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Master Touch 
By Walter E. Myer 




















LL of us have had the unpleasant 
experience at times of being 
obliged to listen while someone, ill- 
trained or unmusical, produced con- 
fusion and discord by hammering the 
keys of a piano. At every thump upon 
the instrument there was a strident 
crash. Our ears were offended by 
rasping disharmony. It was noise 
and not music which issued from the 
piano, disturbing our repose, prodding 
us into irritability, tiring us in body 
and mind. 

We knew all the time, of course, 
that our trouble could be traced to the 
player who was a fumbler and not an 
artist. We knew what artistry would 
have done for him and for us. 

At another time, perhaps, we had 
sat in that very room at the feet of 
a master pianist. As his skilled fin- 
gers touched those very keys, there 
had come the pleasing melody of a 
Chopin nocturne. As we heard the 
mellow strains, we were transported 
in our fancy from the worry and vexa- 
tions of a too busy and troubled day 
to realms of peace and quiet and 
repose. 

On yet another day this master 
pianist, in a different mood, had fired 
our imaginations, had quickened our 
steps, and stimulated our ambitions 
with a Liszt rhapsody. And we had 
sat in humility, ashamed of every 
meanness of act or disposition, had 
sat with purposes purified, as we had, 
on occasion, listened to noble strains 
of sacred music; to the grand compo- 
sitions of Brahms or Bach. 

Yes, it makes a difference whether 
one is an artist or a fumbler when 
he touches the pi- 
ano keys. It makes 
an equal difference 
whether one has 
the artistic touch 
when he plays upon 
the keys of life’s 
experience; a thing 
which each of us 
does every hour of 
the day. We are 
doing things, say- 
ing things, coming into contact with 
others every moment. 

And what impression do these con- 
tacts make? Do we create discord 
or harmony? Do we leave behind ir- 
ritations, anxiety, unpleasant situa- 
tions? Many do. Others by act and 
very presence create good will, in- 
spire confidence, leave trails of har- 
mony. 

The well-educated individual is one 
who has learned to play, with a musi- 
cian’s touch, upon the sensitive in- 
strument of human association. Young 
men and women who, during their 
years in school, learn to live pleas- 
antly and thoughtfully and helpfully 
with others, who learn to make peo- 
ple with whom they live happy instead 
of worried or anxious—such individu- 
als are finding their way to a life 
of satisfaction. 

Such individuals need not be, should 
not be, soft or meek or self-effacing. 
They may be forceful, self-assertive, 
provided they really live generously 
and harmoniously. They are the 
strong, the skilled, the artistic players 
in the great orchestra which includes 
us all. The world needs far more 
artists who are skilled in the art of 
living. 
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Science in the News 





interesting new hearing test 

» not only tells how much noise 
is too much, but also can predict 
whether a person might lose his hear- 
ing. 

Two University of Michigan Medi- 
cal School doctors developed the test 
as a way to help protect industrial 
workers, and others who work near 
constant noise, from loss of hearing. 
The test shows the exact point at 
which a person gets too much noise. 
Any additional noise from that point 
on is distorted and the ears overload. 
This information makes it possible to 
tell just how much noise it takes to 
damage the ears. 

The test consists of different sounds 
which come through earphones which 
the patient wears during the test. 
As the patient hears each sound he 
raises his hand. By means of tech- 
nical instruments, and after making 
some mathematical calculations, the 
doctor is able to tell whether the pa- 
tient’s ears are strong, weak, or aver- 
age, and just how much noise would 
damage the patient’s hearing. 

In addition to factory workers oth- 
ers who might benefit from the test 
are members of the Air Force. One 
of the big problems connected with 
jet planes is the possibility of pilots’ 
losing their hearing as a result of the 
intense noise the jet engines make. 


* 


"Two leaders of the expedition which 
last year conquered Mt. Everest be- 
lieve the peak of the world’s highest 
mountain is higher than the 29,002 
feet which is generally claimed for it. 

Edmund Hillary and John Hunt 
have reported that they don’t believe 
anyone knows the exact altitude of 
the lofty peak. Both feel that a Swiss 
expedition of 1952 made a closer esti- 
ma‘te—29,610 feet. 

The old figure was arrived at by 
averaging estimates taken between 
1849 and 1850 from six stations 110 
miles from the mountain. According 
to experts, a precise estimate will 
never be reached until observations 
are taken from mountains near Ever- 
est. 

* 


An electronic piano has been devel- 
oped which will enable people to play 
at any hour without disturbing fam- 


ily or neighbors. The instrument is 
fitted with earphones so the player 
can listen to the music while the pi- 
ano’s sound is shut off. When the 
sound is turned on, the electronic pi- 
ano sounds just like a regular instru- 
ment. 

The new piano, which was designed 
by Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., is portable 
and weighs less than 80 pounds. It 
has only 64 keys instead of the full 88 
which are on the standard keyboard. 
The Wurlitzer Company hopes to have 
the piano ready for the market this 
fall. 

The electronic instrument could be 
used in group piano classes. Equipped 
with earphones, the instructor could 
tune in each pupil, one by one, while 
the rest of the class practiced silently. 
Another advantage of the new piano 
is that it is designed to stay in tune. 


* 


Next year the first section of an 
unusual sky atlas will be published. 
The atlas is the result of the most 
complete survey of the heavens ever at- 
tempted. It is not expected to be on 


the best-seller lists however, since the 
cost is expected to be from $1,600 to 
$2,000 a copy. 
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MAPPING THE STARS. This tele- 
scope is really a camera. It’s being used 
by the Palomar (California) Observa- 
tory in cooperation with the National 
Geographic Society to produce the first 
real atlas of the sky ever made. The 
atlas will show the heavens as far as 
500 million light years away from the 
earth. 





Study Guide | 


Educational Television 


1. How does the number of educational 
television stations in operation compare 
with the number authorized by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission? 








2. Give some of the reasons for the 
slow progress of educational TV. 


3. How has state financing worked out 
as a method for promoting teaching by 
television? 


4. Tell something about methods for 
making educational TV possible which 
seem to be working out well. 


5. List some of the ways in which tel- 
evision can be used as a teaching medium. 


6. How effective is educational televi- 
sion, as indicated by a recent Canadian 
survey of student groups? 


7. What do supporters of educational 
television hope to accomplish in the field 
of civic education and community co- 
operation? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think it worth while for this 
country to spend large amounts of money 
for educational television stations? Give 
reasons for the view that you take. 


2. Could regular commercial stations 
carry out television educational programs 
as well as stations under direct super- 
vision by heads of colleges, grade schools, 
and high schools? Present arguments to 
support your position. 


World Food Problem 


1. Why has Walter Eugene Packard 
been honored by Greece? 


2. What is the population of the world 
today? How fast is it growing annually? 


3. Why does the rapid increase in the 
world’s population pose a serious prob- 
lem for mankind? 


4. A diet, to be adequate, must have 
both proteins and carbohydrates in suf- 
ficient quantities. Why? 


5. When a diet is deficient in proteins 
only, what harmful effects usually mani- 
fest themselves, sooner or later? 


6. Lf we count together all people 
whose diet is not completely adequate, 
what proportion of the world’s popula- 
tion is thereby found to be suffering 
from some form of starvation? 


7. Name the principal factors that 
make it impossible for a country to feed 
its people well. 


8. Some countries are able—theoreti- 
cally—to provide enough food for their 
eople, but are not doing so at present. 
List several factors that might explain 
such a condition as this. 


Discussion 


1. Of the countries mentioned in this 
article, which have the best chance of 
improving their diet in the near future? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


2. Are you in favor of increased par- 
ticipation by the United States in world 
mutual assistance programs? State why 
you feel as you do on this subject. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly discuss the results of the 
White House meeting between British 
and American leaders. 


2. On what grounds has Dr. Oppen- 
heimer been branded a security risk? 
What are the arguments of persons who 
agree with the AEC decision? Those 
who disagree? 


3. Why has the controversy over a 
possible link between smoking and health 
made headline news? 


4. Where will the new Air Force Acad- 
emy be located? 


5. What economic controls may our 
government put into effect in case of 
an emergency? 


6. What is meant by a “Locarno-type” 
agreement? 


7. Briefly describe some of India’s ma- 
jor problems. 


8. In what way does India’s Nehru 
differ in his attitude toward communists 
at home and Red governments abroad? 
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(The views expressed on this page are not 
necessarily endorsed by TH& AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“What It Takes to Win in Asia,” 
an editorial, San Francisco Chronicle. 


It comes as no surprise that Theo- 
dore Streibert, our government’s for- 
eign information chief, found on a 
recent swing through Asia that the 
communists are waging “a massive 
propaganda campaign” against us, 
and that this campaign is “effective” 
with many Asian people. 

We agree with Streibert that we 
can win this struggle in the long run, 
for our ammunition is infinitely bet- 
ter than that of the Reds. He is also 
right in saying that a part of our job 
consists of using every possible me- 
dium to wake up the Asians to the 
foremost danger confronting them— 
the new colonialism of Soviet and 
Chinese communism. 

But the job is so great, so urgent 
and formidable, that the Voice of 
America can handle only one small 
part of it. And even that part cannot 
succeed if it undertakes merely to 
drum into the Asian mind how bad 
the communists are and how great or 
rich we are. Our information policy 
has to accomplish the far subtler and 
more difficult job of persuading the 
Asians that we understand their aims, 
that we sympathize with these aims, 
and that we are willing to help attain 
them. 

Words alone won’t accomplish this 
end. The United States must start 
living its role as a good friend and 
neighbor. This is a task to be tackled 
by the executive branch of our gov- 
ernment, by Congress, and by the 
American people. 

This means adapting American mil- 
itary and political policy in the Far 
East to the principle that we are 
against colonialism of all kinds, and 
that we will participate only in such 
projects which command the support 
of the people we are trying to help. 

It means pursuing a policy of prac- 
tical economic aid, especially technical 
assistance, to help rid the depressed 
areas of want—to put meaning into 
our professed concern for human 
dignity. 

It means bringing Asian students 
over here by the thousands, to learn 
about Americans and their freedoms 





WIDE WORLD 


QUONSET HUTS still stand on some college campuses—reminders of the days 
just after World War II when thousands of young men flocked back to complete 


their educations. 
and living quarters. 


and principles. It also means sending 
thousands of our students to Asia, 
to develop our own understanding of 
the Asians. 

Finally, it means accepting leader- 
ship, and convincing others that we 
are big enough to lead. We cannot 
become so entangled in our own con- 
fusion to be oblivious of the outside 
world. 

If we do these things we can turn 
the tide in Asia. If we can’t do them, 
neither words nor money nor arms 
will do the job. 


“What Business Can Do to Help 
Our Colleges and Universities,” an 
editorial, Aviation Week. 


A financial squeeze is now gripping 
our colleges and universities, particu- 
larly the independent institutions. 
Unless these colleges and universities 
get some outside help soon, many of 
them might have to close their doors. 

It is conceivable that the independ- 
ent colleges and universities might 
solve their financial problems by seek- 
ing support from tax revenues. If 
they did this, however, they would lose 
their distinctive character as inde- 
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The huts were pressed into service as emergency classrooms 


pendent institutions, and our system 
of higher education would lose one 
of its major elements of strength. 
That is, the existence in our educa- 
tional system of both independently 
financed and tax-supported schools. 
Each has its special contribution to 
make to a well-balanced system of 
higher education. 

Business has a big stake in colleges 
and universities. More and more in- 
dustries need college-trained men and 
women to handle increasingly com- 
plex business affairs. Also, institu- 
tions of higher learning are a vital 
part of our nation and a bulwark to 
our system of free enterprise. They 
teach the values of freedom. 

There are many ways in which busi- 
ness firms can extend a helping hand 
to colleges and universities. One of 
these, of course, is to make outright 
grants of money to the institutions. 
Another means of help, increasingly 
used by business firms, is to estab- 
lish scholarships to pay the full cost 
of college or university courses of 
study. A number of companies have 
recently provided what is known as 
“scholarships in reverse.” These com- 
panies pay a flat sum to a college or 
university for every one of its gradu- 
ates they employ. 


“Gi Bill—10 Years After,” an edi- 
torial, Washington Post. 


Ten years ago, President Franklin 
Roosevelt signed into law the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, popularly 
known as the “GI Bill.” Thus began 
a new concept of national responsibil- 
ity for our former servicemen. 

In the past, the federal government, 
for the most part, concerned itself 
with the civilian rehabilitation of the 
disabled veterans. The physically able 
ex-GI was granted some form of bonus 
and then forgotten. 

The GI Bill, however, established a 
new national policy: To give ex- 
servicemen the opportunity to help 
make up for the time they lost in war 
service. During the past decade, mil- 


lions of veterans eagerly took advan- 
tage of this opportunity, to the bene- 
fit of themselves and to the enrich- 
ment of the nation. 

More than 7,800,000 former GI’s 


and Opinion 


—one out of every two World War II 
veterans—hurried to catch up, at least 
in part, with their interrupted train- 
ing. As a result, the veteran’s educa- 
tiona! level advanced and his income 
increased. The nation’s reservoir of 
professional and skilled manpower was 
substantially increased. 

GI Bill loans, guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration, have per- 
mitted 3,600,000 veterans to purchase 
homes, farms, or establish themselves 
in business. The VA calculates that 
the additional income taxes paid by 
these former GI citizens will add one 
billion dollars a year in revenues to 
Uncle Sam’s Treasury. There have 
been many other benefits from this 
historic legislation. 


“France in Danger of Losing North 
Africa as Well as Indochina,” by 
William L. Ryan, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


Nguyen Nguoc toils in an Indo- 
chinese rice field. Mohammed Aly 
hercs goats in French Morocco. Politi- 
cal turmoil swirls about these two 
peasants in French-controlled lands 
in different parts of the globe, but 
it means nothing to them. They are 
illiterate and care little who rules 
them. They want to be left in peace 
to eke out a living the way their fore- 
fathers did for ages before them. 
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FRANCE has trouble in North Africa 





‘These people are in the vast major- 
ity in Indochina and in French North 
African lands. In contrast to them, 
there is a small educated group. These 
are the nationalist leaders dedicated 
to driving the French out of France’s 
overseas territories. It is ironic that 
France educated them. 

Once native leaders looked upon 
the French as miracle workers. The 
colonizers built roads, industries, and 
great white cities. France was strong 
and a display of military might fright- 
ened peasants into submission. The 
destruction of French grandeur in the 
wake of two world wars produced 
cracks in the French empire which 
are still widening. Indochina is slip- 
ping from French control. So is North 
Africa. 

In today’s world of swift communi- 
cations, propaganda, subversion, and 
rising nationalism, the methods of a 
half century ago, when France was 
at the height of its power, no longer 
suffice. Force no longer frightens the 
colonial peoples. French promises for 
a better way of life were left unful- 
filled. New promises fall on deaf ears. 
Meanwhile, communism is using the 
independence movement to serve its 
own cause. 


